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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Tus is the name which has lately been given to conven-° 
tions of Teachers in the State of New York; and as these 
meetings differ in some respects from any thing we: have in 
Massachusetts, and, if adopted here, may render essential ser- 
vice to the Common Schools, I am induced to give a brief 
sketch of a visit to several of them, which will unfold their 
origin and object, and the manner of conducting them ; so that, 
if it be thought necessary, they can be added to the means 
already employed in Massachusetts for the improvement of 
teachers, and, of course, for the advancement of our Common 
Schools. 

It is probably known, Mr. Editor, to some of your readers, 
that, within three or four years, a great impulse has been given 
to the cause of general education in New York, by a radical 
change in their school system. The numerous town officers, 
that corresponded to our school committees, ee place to town 
superintendents, who have the supervision of all the schools. of 
their respective towns, but are, in some respects, subordinate 
toa county superintendent, who has the supervision of all the 
schools in the county. These officers have a moderate com- 
pensation for their services, and the situation even of town 
superintendent is so respectable, that many gentlemen of edu- 
cation and character are willing to accept it. The county 
superintendents are amenable to the State Superintendent, who, 
being also Secretary of State, is allowed to have a deputy de- 
voted exclusively to the oversight of the schools. This new 
arrangement was not adopted without some opposition on the 
part of some of the people, but a trial of two or three years 
has been so satisfactory, that the citizens generally acknowl- 
edge its superiority, and even begin to boast of its advantages, 
over the school system of Massachusetts. | ; 

_ However this may be, it is certain that the schools of New 
Xork have been already greatly improved by the change; and, 
if the people can only prevent politics and sectarianism from 
influencing them in the selection of town and county superin- 
tendents, I see nothing to prevent the elevation of their schools 
'0 a most enviable rank. One of the consequences of the new 
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system, was the discovery of the unfitness of a large proportion 
of the teachers to educate the children under their care, and 
the attempt to supply this defect by the instruction of teachers. 
Very soon after the adoption of the new system, the attention 
of the superintendents was turned to the establishment of Nor. 
mal schools; but as their operation, though sure, was too slow 
to meet the wants of the thousands of teachers already em- 
ployed, of whom not one in a hundred would avail himself df 
the advantages offered by such schools, the superintendent of 
one of the counties hit upon an expedient, which, though not a 
substitute for Normal schools, is well calculated to do good 
until they can be established, and which, probably, will be 
found useful, even after Normal schools are in full operation. 

The superintendent of a county invites all the teachers, male 
and female, to assemble, at a convenient season of the year, 
usually in autumn, just before the winter schools commence; 
and then he invites from abroad, experienced gentlemen, to 
meet the teachers, and give them practical instruction in the 
art of teaching; and, if necessary, in the elementary branches 
to be taught in the Common Schools. These meetings are 
called Teachers’ Institutes ; and as I was honored with an in- 
vitation to attend several of them during the month of October 
last, I have been induced to place a short account of my visit 
upon record. 

My chief engagement was with the Institute at Pike, in Allega- 
ny, one of the south-western counties of the State, but when I 
reached Auburn, I was gratified to learn that an Institute was 
actually in session at that place. As I was quite unacquainted 
with the course of instruction pursued at these meetings, a po- 
lite invitation from the superintendent, Mr. Storke, very easily 
induced me to stop a day or two for observation. I found 
about a hundred and twenty teachers assembled, about an equal 
number of each sex. The superintendent took quite an active 
part in the exercises; but the chief teacher, while I was pres- 
ent, was the veteran Satem Town, who gave the teachers 4 
lesson from his Analysis, a work as excellent in its kind, as his 
pe te nt is unfortunate. The examination was conduct- 
ed with spirit, and was of unquestionable utility, not only in an 
etymological, but in an orthographical and lexicographical 
point of view. Next, one of the teachers led, in a practical les- 
son in written arithmetic, on the blackboard. 'This was con- 
ducted’ with spirit ; about a dozen of the class being placed at 
the blackboards, and ciphering under the dictation and supel- 
vision of one of their fellows, to whom they seemed to concede 
a certain preéminence in this important branch. In the after- 
noon, one of the Auburn teachers introduced a class of his 
pupils, say about twenty, to whom he gave a lesson in reading, 
on the new plan of pronouncing the sounds of letters instead 0 
their names. This teacher was evidently at home in the les- 
son; but, Mr. Editor, he appeared to have read your Seventh 
Report, and to have fallen in love with certain Scotch teachers 
that you therein described ; for he raised the steam higher than 
I ever saw it raised in one of our Common Schools, and in his 
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haste committed some errors, and allowed some to escape from 
his pupils uncorrected. Still, I must confess, that the anima- 
tion of the scene, and the right good will with which the 
children worked, rendered the lesson unusually’ interesting. 
Mr. Fitz, my travelling companion, who has been so success- 
ful in the introduction of vocal music into our Common Schools, 
was now prevailed on to give the teachers a lesson, and his 
simple and original plan took wonderfully with them. I also 
ave them a lecture on a subject connected with the object for 
which they had assembled ; and, in the evening, they listened 
to an elementary lecture on Astronomy, from Mr. Town. The 
exercises were conducted in a large church; and the active 
superintendent saw that all was done in the best order, and 
with exemplary promptness and energy. 

The next Institute I visited was at Perry, a very pleasant 
town in Wyoming county, west of the Genesee, and about forty 
miles south of Rochester. Here we found about sixty teachers 
assembled, under the supervision of the county superintendent, 
Judge Stevens, whose general knowledge, amiable manners, 
and excellent management gave a charm to the whole affair. 
The teaching was conducted by Mr. Denman of Attica, who 
was, I believe, the first projector of these Institutes, and by Mr. 
Huntington, the able and active Principal of the Academy in 
which the meetings of the Institute were held. After my arri- 
val, the instruction was in a good measure placed in my 
hands, and I had an excellent opportunity to witness the do- 
cility of this company of intelligent teachers, and their entire 
readiness to hear and weigh what I had to offer, whether in 
regard to the matter or modes of instruction. I gave them les- 
sons in reading, writing, spelling, geography, grammar and 
composition ; and, after each, the methods of teaching proposed 
by me were familiarly discussed. I staid with them three 
days, and after the lessons of the day, gave them a set lecture 
in the evening, to which the citizens as well as the teachers, 
were invited. ' 

From Perry, I proceeded to Pike, a town in Allegany county, 
about seventeen miles from Perry. Here about a hundred and 
forty teachers were assembled, under the care of FR. H. Spencer, 
Lsq., the able county superintendent. The chief teacher was Mr. 
J. W. Earle, Principal of what we should call a Union school, 
Situated at Centerville in the neighborhood. As we interchanged 
services, I had an opportunity to witness the thoroughness and 
effect of his lessons, especially those in arithmetic, during 
which he was accustomed to call upon the teacher-pupils to 
Propose other methods, if any appeared to them better than 
that proposed by him. Here I staid five days, devoting each 
day to a different branch of study, and each evening to a lec- 
ture; and here I witnessed the same attention, docility and good 
order that had distinguished the Institute at Perry. The 
weather was very unpropitious, it raining the whole week ; but 
although the roads were excessively muddy, and the good citi- 
zens of Pike had taken no measures to make them passable, still 
the pupils, even the females, of whom there were about sixty, 
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were very punctual in their attendance, and were determined 
to make the most of their opportunities. Here, too, as at Pe 
and Auburn, the labors of my companion, Mr. Fitz, were highly 
appreciated ; and many who before had no suspicion that the 
could sound a note correctly, determined to teach music the 
moment they reached home. I left this interesting convention 
and their courteous superintendent with much regret; but the 
fortnight for which they had assembled had expired, and the 
duties of some were about to commence. 

The next Institute I visited was at Albion, in Orleans county, 
about sixty miles north of Pike. This Institute had not been 
convened by the acting county superintendent, but by E£. R. 
Reynolds, F'sq., the former superintendent, and now the Prin- 
cipal of Albion Academy, in whose rooms the Institute held its 
meetings. The present superintendent, however, Mr. Wilsey, 
was almost constantly present, and encouraged the Institute by 
his voice and his influence. About fifty teachers, besides the 
pupils of the Academy, were in attendance, and the presence 
of the children enabled me to apply my lessons with more ease 
than when the classes to be taught were composed of teachers. 
The course of instruction was similar to that at the other Insti- 
tutes, but, as I staid but two days, it was necessary to condense 
what I had to say upon certain branches of study, or omit 
them altogether. ‘The evening lectures were well attended by 
the most respectable citizens as well as by the members of the 
Institute; and as the 22d was distinguished by a smart earth- 
quake, and the 23d, the Millerian end of the world, was at hand, 
a lecture on the subject of earthquakes, as they bear upon the 
present, past, and future condition of the globe, met with more 
attention than it would otherwise have commanded. Albion is 
one of the most beautiful towns I ever beheld, and all it seems 
to a stranger to want is a neat and commodious hotel. 

On my way home, I had the further good fortune to stumble 
upon another Institute at Utica, under the care of Mr. Wetmore, 
the county superintendent, and Mr. Williams, the superintend- 
ent of the city schools, two gentlemen eminently fitted for their 
duties. Above a hundred teachers were assembled in the Com- 
mon Council Room, and a finer body of men and women could 
not have been found. I regretted exceedingly that my engage- 
ments did not admit of my spending a day or two with them, 
but so it was; and, after yielding to a pressing solicitation t 
give a short lesson in the reading of the Scriptures as a school 
exercise, I, very reluctantly, departed. 

All the rooms, whether churches or not, in which the Institutes 
were held, were well furnished with blackboards, showing that 
the importance of this valuable apparatus was duly appreci- 
ated. The teaching, as far as it was given by others, seemed to 
me to be very thorough ; and the pupils, with fewer exceptions 
than one would suppose, were very attentive. The personal 
appearance and manners of the female teachers was generally 
much superior to those of the males, the latter being sometimes 
quite inattentive in these respects. I do not refer so much to 
the cost or the cut of garments as to their neatness of appeal 
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ance, for this is consistent with extreme poverty. I believe, 
however, it is an established fact that in all countries, wherever 
woman is free, she is in advance of the other sex, so far as gen- 
tility is concerned. I saw nothing to indicate a want of moral 
principle in any of the young teachers. They were all, I be- 
lieve, strictly temperance men and women. e worst habits 
that I saw are still seen among teachers and respectable men 
in the towns of Massachusetts, although perhaps not so often 
as in some of the remote towns I visited. I allude to the nasty 
practice of chewing tobacco, and (I hope I shall be pardoned 
for mentioning it) the abominable habit of blowing the nose 
with the fingers, a practice which no animal but man has ever 
been able to acquire or endure. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not see why such Institutes may not 
be as useful in Massachusetts as in New York. It is true that 
we have three Normal Schools, but you know that these do not 
yet furnish one in fifty of the teachers that are employed. Be- 
sides, the pupils of our Normal schools are rarely persons who 
have been employed as teachers. Thousands who are far 
from being good teachers are employed, and how are they to 
be better qualified by means now in operation amongst us? In 
two or three counties we have had conventions for the purpose 
of hearing lectures, and, perhaps, of discussing the subjects of 
them; but meetings of teachers for mutual instruction, or for 
the purpose of being instructed by more experienced and prac- 
tical teachers have not been tried. The universal acknowl- 
edgment by the New York teachers of the benefits derived 
from these meetings, the improved condition of the schools in 
the districts, where such meetings have been held, and my 
own observation of their effect, shown in earnest inquiries, firm 
resolutions of improvement, and higher standards of action, 
satisfy me that we may adopt them with advantage. In New 
York they are managed with great economy. I believe the 
whole expense of a two weeks’ session, exclusive of board, does 
hot generally exceed seventy-five cents, and I know that in some 
of the very Institutes I attended, it fell short of that. Board 
was obtained for a dollar, or a dollar and a half a week in the 
remote towns; and the travelling expenses could not amount to 
much. It is to be regretted that the pay of teachers is so.small, 
that the expenditure of a dollar more or less for such an object, 
is worthy of consideration; but the teachers are better paid in 
Massachusetts than in New York, and, therefore, they are 
better able to bear the expense of such instruction. Can you 
hot excite them to a trial? 

yy W. B. F. 





“Lost.—Yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
fo golden howrs, each set with sizty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered for they are gone forever.” 





_ Blackboards are among the most efficient instruments for 
diffusing light. 
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(For the Common School Journal.] 
No. XI. 


EMPLOYMENT OF LITTLE CHILDREN: HOW TO TEACH THEM T9 
READ. 


Amone your pupils, you may find some, who, for the first 
time, have entered the schoolroom, and know nothing of what 
is properly termed school learning. It will be among your 
earliest concerns to know what to do with this class of pupils. 
It would be better, that they should form a separate school, 
under a separate teacher, than to be mingled with scholars of 
every age and size. But in the country, and in thinly popu- 
lated towns and villages, this is hardly practicable. They 
must, in general, be provided for in the same room with other 
and older pupils. But, either separately, or in connection 
with others, they must be cared for. Let them have easy 
seats, frequent recesses, short sessions, and short lessons. Let 
their treatment in all things be suited to their years. They 
must be entertained and pleased, while subjected to restraint, 
wholesome in kind and degree. The old way was, and in 
some places the way still is, to make them sit as still as possi- 
ble, and to teach them the Alphabet, by dint of repetition, from 
beginning to end, till all the letters can be said off hand, from 

reat A to &; a process sufficiently tedious, and often requiring 

rom three months to a year for its completion. Nothing could 
be better calculated to beget, on the part of children, a dislike 
to school and all its associations. And there can be no doubt, 
that it has been the foundation of lasting aversion in the minds 
of not a few children who have been made victims of injudi- 
cious schoolroom discipline. But what shall be done with 
these children? It is easy to find fault with what has been 
done, but can we mend it? This is the question which con- 
cerns us. 

I am not going to give in detail my views of the best manner 
of managing infantile and primary schools. This would te- 
quire me to write a treatise. I shall throw out a few general 
hints only, in addition to what I have already said. ) 

And, first, whatever is done for young children, whether in 
the way of instruction, discipline, or amusement, let a suitable 
regard be paid to their age and attainments. Most children, 
and all who have had justice done them, have been taught 
many things before they enter the schoolroom. Some have 
even been taught to hos f ; and the teacher is thus relieved of 
what, in most cases, proves a difficult and laborious process 
For all young children, gg I have already said, everything 
should be short and simpl@ Short schools, short lessons, short 
recitations; short everything, or everything but RECESSES, 
these may be long. Children soon get tired, and must not be 
long confined. Let everything be simple too, and easy 10 
comprehended. Children must not be subjected to long 40 
hard thinking; their brains cannot endure it. Frequently, vay 
the exercise itself, as well as the mode of hearing it. Children 
have a love of variety and novelty; and this should be grat- 
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fied. The ingenious and kind teacher will study out new 
ways to present old truths. It is surprising how long in this 
way, an interest in the same subject may be kept up ;—instance 
spelling, marking, adding, numbering, and learning the names, 

valities, origin and uses of tangible and visible objects. Much 
should be taught them before you begin reading; or rather it 
may be, in connection with reading. 

Talk to them much about outward objects ; common things ; 
such as are right about them; maiters and occurrences which 
are taking place every day and every hour. Allow them, yea, 
encourage them, and require them, to question you. 

Exercise their senses, particularly their organs of vision. 
Question them on the size, form, weight, color, taste, distance, 
appearance and uses, of objects. Does this object grow, or was 
itmade by man? Is it sweet or sour? beautiful or ugly? Do 
you know what it is used for? Do you want it? What do 
you want it for? Put many questions about the articles of 
furniture in the room, about school apparatus, dress, &e. Ques- 
tion them on the different arts, trades, and occupations of 
human life; or rather such as they may have seen, or have 
some acquaintance with ; on vegetables, fruits and productions 
of the earth; wood, grass, trees, flowers; on fire, water, air, 
clouds, rain, snow, thunder, lightning; the sun, moon, stars. 
Also on animals; and especially, the domestic and useful ani- 
mals; birds, fishes and insects; on the different parts of the 
human body, and their uses. On each of these, and many 
other subjects, the teacher should give lessons, varying in 
number, and difficulty of comprehension, to suit the age, 
capacity and attainments of his little pupils. Let the con- 
versation be accompanied with the object itself, or some good 
drawing for itsillustration. It may excite a smile that I should 
mention thesun, moon and stars, thunder and lightning, as fit sub- 
jects for the instruction of children. Of course, I do not mean 
that the teacher should attempt to take his baby pupils into 
the depths of astronomy, or deliver to them Ra scientific 
lectures on this, or any other subject. But, as all these are 
thmgs which are continually addressed to their senses, I do 
think that some plain, familiar talks about them, might be in- 
telligible, and interesting, and profitable to these young disci- 
ples. It would serve to beguile the schoolroom of many an 
hour, and prevent misconceptions and erroneous associations, 
in the young mind, which might greatly impede the progress 
of future years. This part of education I regard as highly 
Important; and if it is not attended to in the nursery, and at 
home, it should, by no means, be neglected at school. Or 
rather, I would say, whether attended to at home or not, let it 
be taught at school. It is one recommendation of this exer- 
cise that it will be very easy to obtain subjects or specimens 
for examination and remark. 

| knew a teacher, on her way to school, to pick up a small 
Strip of leather, the rib of an animal, a fragment of glass, a 
chestnut burr, and a pine cone. These furnished her matter 
for half a dozen interesting conversations, or lectures, with 
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her pupils. She compared and contrasted these articles,—spoke 
of their origin, formation, structure, uses; points of difference 
and of resemblance in their composition, size, color, &c. The 
children looked at them, and handled them, and inquired and 
talked about them; and though they had all seen the articles 
before, and some of them several times, yet the teacher, by her 
ingenious inquiries and remarks, succeeded in imparting to 
them the charm and interest of things entirely new. The 

were verily to them, things which they had indeed looked upon 
but which they had not seen. The subject grew under the 
teacher’s hands, so that what she thought would occupy only a 
few moments, furnished matter, as I have said, for several lec- 
tures. Mingle these instructions with all your first efforts with 
young children. They should make a part, and the greater 
part of every lesson. They would almost supply the desider- 
atum so often called for: ‘‘ What shall be done for little chil- 
dren in school?”” ‘They will bring much relief both to scholars 
and teachers. 

But your instructions need not be confined to visible and 
outward objects. Direct the attention of the young listeners, 
even at this early period, to what is nearer to them than the 
external world;—I mean the world within themselves; their 
spiritual nature ; their own thoughts, feelings and inward oper- 
ations. This part of education has been quite too long neg- 
lected. Evils, moral and intellectual, have been the conse- 
quence. The work of education, arduous enough at best, in 
in every branch of it, becomes all the more difficult by being 
delayed. Here, whatsoever is to be done, should be begun 
quickly. ‘The objection that children cannot comprehend the 
subject, is not valid. They understand what love, fear, joy, 
anger, &c., is, if not as well as adults, yet well enough for prac- 
tical education. They cannot, indeed, understand the subtle- 
ties of metaphysics, but they know something of their own 
spiritual nature; they are conscious that they have thoughts 
and feelings and passions; and of these the teacher may speak 
to them inéelligibly. Let these things be associated in their 
minds with their first school lessons. In no direction ean 
a teacher’s labors do more good than here. ‘Too long, quite 
too long, are children kept in the dark in regard to ‘the king- 
dom that is wMhin them.” Let teachers look to this subject 
Painful must be the reflection to every mind of delicate moral 
perceptions, to be compelled to acknowledge at the close of the 
period allotted to teaching, that little or nothing has been done 
for educating the better, the spiritual-and immortal nature of 
children. Study this nature. Though you may not be able 
to read the works of profound metaphysicians, you can tum 
your thoughts in upon yourselves, and read there what and how 
you should teach children. You will find an excellent auxil- 
iary in this branch of juvenile instruction, in Gallaudet’s work 
upon the soul; also in his Natural Theology. 

When these exercises have been continued a considerable 
time, or rather, perhaps, as a part of them, you may begin 
teach children fo read. For Ido not pretend that pupils ca? 
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go very far in acquiring knowledge without having learned to 
read. By using the blackboard, you may make learning to 
read arbitrary signs, a sort of modification of the exercise on 
visible objects. Begin with words, not with letters ;—words, 
printed on the blackboard. Let them be simple words,—short 
words ; generally the names of familiar things, and such as the 
children understand. Let them be such words too, as, when 
combined, will form a simple sentence, conveying a sentiment 
which children can understand and talk about. Let them read 
itin concert. ‘This, together with conversation and questioning, 
will make the exercise interesting. When they are perfectly 
familiar with these words, and the sentence which they compose, 
select other words, and form other sentences, and so on, indefi- 
nitely. ‘‘ Worcester’s Primer” will furnish very good sentences 
for your purpose ; but in Miss Peabody’s book for teaching chil- 
dren how to read, you will find a full illustration of the whole 
method, with words and sentences.* It is better to begin with 
worps than with leééers, for it is more in accordance with nature. 
Children begin to talk with words, not with letters. Again, 
words, especially names of things, suggest ideas and furnish 
matter for conversation; and by means of them, reading can 
be made, from the beginning, an tnfellectual exercise. Whereas 
the names of letters afford no aid to the right pronouncing of 
words; and there is nothing to exercise the intellect in the com- 
binations, bla, ble, cra, cre, to which children are ordinarily 
first introduced. When they have made some progress in read- 
ing words, you may teach them the names and powers of let- 
ters, and call their attention to spelling. It is impossible to de- 
fine beforehand, the exact time, at which the teaching of the 
letters should commence. It will be different with different 
children. In this the judgment of the teacher must guide. 
Some of the letters can be taught very early; and in pointing 
out the differences between words that resemble each other, all 
may be taught, before as much time has been expended, as it 
formerly took to learn the letters alone. The child will have 
learned to read into the bargain. 

In reading, take care to secure, as far as possible, a distinct 
articulation, accurate pronunciation, and an easy, natural 
manner from the beginning. I say “as far as possible; ”’ for it 
will be hardly reasonable to expect perfection in speech while 


_*The following is a specimen of the manner. Write on the board several 
umes and in different orders, the following words : 
Large, has, two, cow, the, horns ; 
Cow, horns, large, has, two, the ; 
has, cow, horns, large, the, two, 
Horns, two, has, the, large, cow. 
And, finally, combine them into the sentence :—The cow has.two large horns. 
So,—this, fan, nice, a, is. 
fan, is, a, nice, this, 
And, finally—This is a nice fan !—Or, with very young children, you may begin 
With single words, or even with one word,—as man, boy, cap, hat,—for the first les- 
son, then two words for the second lesson, and so on; showing the object or pic- 
tere, and talking about it. This method is not theory merely. It has been tried 
fepeatedly, and with great success. The objection that it makes poor spellers, is 
Wholly gratuitous. When children: have learned the names and powers of letters, 
they will soon learn to spell. 
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the appropriate organs are yet imperfectly developed. Be care. 
ful, especially, to guard against that drawling, nasal, whining 
sound, so unnatural and disagreeable, and yet so common in 
our schools. In order to secure this, let every pupil, before he 
is allowed to read audibly, words combined in sentences, be 
perfectly familiar with the separate words, their names and 
their meaning. It is the attempt to read, that is, to utter words 
which are not familiar to them, that makes children drawl, or 
read in an artificial and forced manner. They begin to speak 
the word, but not knowing exactly what to call it, they whine, 
and drawl, and stammer, until they can think what to say. 
This is the origin of the school tone, which is continued in 
after-life from mere habit. Let the children attempt to read no 
sentence until they are familiar with its parts, and can speak 
the words at sight. 

But remember, teachers, that it is a prodigious undertaking 
for a child to learn to read. ‘‘ Learning to read,” says Miss 
Edgeworth, “is the most difficult of human attainments.” It 
is a great work to teach a child to read. Come to it with a 
patience which nothing can exhaust,—pursue it with an ardor 
that nothing can abate; and yet with a gentleness and hope, 
that will inspire confidence even into timidity itself. 

P, 





DRAWING. 


LESSON NINTH. 


For this lesson set up the blocks, D, N, F, Eand B. Place 
them as far from one another, with the sides toward you, as in 
the plate. Place the block, Ba, on a line with Db. Point 72, (on 
Nb,) lies perpendicularly under the middle of the line n 1. 76 
lies horizontally opposite 36. Having arranged the blocks, 
place yourself so far to the right, that when yon hold the thread 
perpendicularly upon the line 87, (on block Ba,) the point 79 
of this block will be concealed by the thread. 


Block Db. 


Place the point 46 two inches from the lower, and as far’ 
distant from the left edge of the paper. Place point 47 per- 
pendicularly over 46. Point m lies opposite 47, horizontally, 
and half as far from 47 as 46. Point 48 stands under , per- 
pendicularly, and opposite 46 horizontally. - 


Point 14. 


In order to determine point 14, hold the thread horizon- 
tally before 14, and see how many times the distance of the 
thread from 47 is contained in the line 47 m. Mark upon the 

aper the place of the thread over 47 by a point, and draw 
rom this point to the right, horizontally. ‘Then hold the thread 
perpendicularly before 14, and see in what part the thread culs 
the line 47 . ' Mark this division point upon the paper in the 
line 47 n, and draw from it upwards perpendicularly. Where 
this perpendicular line meets the horizontal, is point 14. 
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Point 1. ‘ 


In order to determine point 1, draw upon the paper from 14 
to the right hand horizontally, till over ». Then hold the 
thread perpendicularly upon n, and see where it cuts the line 
141. If it happens that the thread cuts the line 14 1, in the 
middle, then draw upon the paper, from m upwards, perpen- 
dicularly, and place point 1 in the horizontal line drawn 
from 14, as far from the perpendicular drawn from x as 14 is 
distant from m. When point 2 isconnected by a line with point 
1, then follows 


Point 72. 


In order to determine point 72, hold the thread perpendicu- 
larly before 72, and see whether it cuts the line n 1 in the 
middle. If that is the case, then draw upon the paper from 
the middle of the line » 1, perpendicularly down till nearly 
opposite 48. ‘Then hold the thread horizontally before 72, and 
see how many times the distance of the thread from 48, is con- 
tained in the line 48 46. Mark one such part from the bot- 
tom, in the line 48 », by a point, and draw from this point to 
the right hand horizontally. Where this horizontal line strikes 
the perpendicular drawn from the middle, between n and 1, is 
found point 72. 


Block Nb. 


To find point 82 on this block, see whether it stands perpen- 
dicularly over 72, and exactly in the middle of an imaginary 
line drawn down from the middle of m 1. Does 80 lie hori- 
zontally opposite 82, and twice as far from 82 as 72 is? Does 
the point 73 stand under 80 perpendicularly, and opposite 72 
horizontally ? 


Point 37. 


In order to determine point 37, hold the thread horizontally 
before 37, and see in what part it cuts the line » 48. Mark 
the place upon the paper in the line 2 48, by a point, and draw 
from this point to the right hand horizontally, till over 82. 
Then hold the thread perpendicularly upon the point 37, and 
see in what part it cuts the line 8280. Make this division 
point upon the paper, in the line 82 80, and draw from it up- 
wards perpendicularly. Where this perpendicular and the last 
drawn horizontal line meet, is point 37. When 37 is connected 
tear beng draw from 1 downwards perpendicularly, to the 
ine 82 37. 


~ Point 38. 


In order to find 38, draw from 37 horizontally, to the right 
hand, till over 80. Then hold the thread perpendicularly be- 
fore 38, and see how many times the distance of the thread 
from 73 is contained in the line 73 80. The place where the 
thread is seen opposite 73, mark upon the paper opposite 73 by 
4 point, and draw from this point upwards perpendicularly, till 
you touch the horizontal line drawn out from 37. Where these 
two cut each other, is point 38. 
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° Point 36. 


In order to determine 36, hold the thread horizontally before 
36, and see in what it cuts the line 73 80. Mark the place 
in the line 73 80, and draw from this point to the right hand, 
horizontally, to the perpendicular line let down from 38. Where 
both meet, is point 36. 

Block Fb. 


For point 76, on this block, merely consider whether it lies 
horizontally opposite 36, (Block Nb,) and half as far from 36 
as 38 does. Does point 19 stand perpendicularly over 76, and 
horizontally opposite 38? Does 20 lie opposite 19, (block Nb,) 
horizontally, and as far again from 19 as 76 does? And does 
point 77 stand perpendicularly under 20, and horizontally 
opposite 76 ? 

Block EB. 


In order to determine point 21 on this block, you must ob- 
serve whether 21 lies horizontally opposite 19, and in the middle 
between 19 and 38? If this is the case, then mark on your 
paper, in the middle, between 19 and 38, a point horizontally 
opposite 19. 


Point 23. 


For point 23, judge whether it lies three times further from 
19 than 21 does. Does 22 stand perpendicularly over 21, and 
as far again from 21 as 23 does? Does d lie horizontally 
opposite 22, and perpendicularly over 23? 


Point 81. 


To determine point 81, proceed exactly as you did to deter- 
mine 14, (block Db.) 


Point 2. 


To determine 2, draw from 81 horizontally to the right, till 
you are perpendicularly over d. ‘Then hold the thread perpen- 
dicularly before 2, and see where the thread cuts the line 23 
20. Compare the distance of the thread from 23 with the line 
23 19; or, still better, with 21 19. Mark the place of the 
thread in line 23 20 by a point, and draw from this point per- 
yeep ed upwards to the horizontal line drawn from 81. 

here these two cut, is point 2. 

Point 6. 

To find point 6, hold the thread horizontally before 6, and 
see in what part the thread cuts the line 23d. Mark the place 
of the hooed, in line 23 d, by a point, and draw from ach oe 
horizontally to the perpendicular line descending from 2. Where 
they meet is point 6. 

Point o. 

To find o, draw horizontally to the right from 6, till over 
20; then hold the thread perpendicularly before o, and see how 
many times the distance of the thread from 77 is contained in 
the line 77 20. Mark on your paper the place of the thread 
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site 77 by a point, and draw from this point perpendicu- 
iy upward to the horizontal line drawn out from 6, Where 
these two meet is point o. 
Point 78. 


To determine 78, hold the thread horizontally before 78, and 
see in what part it outs the line 2077. Mark this place on 
line 20 77, and draw horizontally to the right from it. Where 
this horizontal line cuts the perpendicular drawn down from 0, 
is point 78. 

Block Ba. 


Point 7 on this block is found if you hold the thread perpen- 
dicularly before 77, (block F'b,) and compare the distance 7 
from the thread with the line 48 46; (block Db.) You must 
also judge whether 7 lies horizontally opposite 48. 


Point 8. 


To determine 8, hold the thread horizontally before 8, and 
see where it cuts the line 48 , (block Db,); perhaps in the 
middle. If so, draw from the middle of line 48 n Fortsontally to 
the right, till you are perpendicularly over 7, and you have the 
point 8 in the end of this horizontal line. Does g lie horizon- 
tally opposite 8, and as far from 8as 7? And does9 stand per- 
pendicularly under g and horizontally opposite 7 ? 


Point 79. 


To determine 79, hold the thread horizontally before 79, and 
compare the distance of the thread from 8 with line 87. If 
79 seems to lie in a perpendicular direction from 87, place 79 
seo over 8, and as far from 8 as you see the thread 
over 8. 


Point A. 


To determine h, draw from 79 horizontally to the right till 
about over g. Then hold the thread perpendicularly before h, 
and see in what part the thread cuts the line g 8. Mark this 
point of division in g 8, and draw from it perpendicularly up- 
wards. Where this perpendicular line cuts the horizontal 
drawn out from 79, is point h. 


LESSON TENTH. 


For this lesson place M, D, N, L, F, Q and C, as in the plate. 
Then sit so far to the right that when you hold the thread per- 
pendicularly upon line 17 16, (block Ld,) you will see the dis- 
tance of the thread from 49 only as wide as the sixth part of 
the line 49 35. Draw first, 

Block Nb. 

Place 72 two inches from the lower and four inches from the 
left edge of the paper. 82 is perpendicularly over 72. For 
point ‘80, jydge whether it is horizontally opposite 82, and as 
a again from 82 as72. Does 73 stand perpendicularly under 
9, and horizontally opposite 72? 
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Point 47. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 47, and see how many 
times the distance of the thread over 82 is contained in the line 
82 72. Mark the place of the thread above 82, and draw from 
it horizontally to the right. ‘Then hold the thread perpendicu- 
larly before 47, and see in what part the. thread cuts the line 
82 80. Mark this point of division on line 82 80, and draw 
perpendicularly upwards from it. Where this perpendicular 
strikes the horizontal is point 47. 


Point 76. 


Draw from 47 horizontally to the right, till over 80. Hold 
the thread per pega ae over 76, and see how many times 
the distance of the thread from 73 is contained in line 73 80, 
Mark the place of the thread opposite 73, and draw from this 
point perpendicularly upwards to the horizontal line drawn 
from 47. Where these two cut is 76. 


Point 5. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 6, and see in what part 
it cuts the line 80 73. Mark this place on 80 73, and draw 
from this point horizontally to the right. Where this horizon- 
tal line strikes the perpendicular descending from 76, is 8. 


Block Mb. 


To find point 30 it is necessary first to determine point 46. 
For point 46, see whether it lies horizontally opposite 47, and 
as far from 47 as 76 does. If so, and you have placed the 
point, judge whether 30 lies horizontally opposite 46, and half 
as far from 46 as 47. For point 83 you must see whether it 
lies perpendicularly under, and as far from 30 as 46 does. 


Block De. 


For point 13 on this block, see whether it stands perpendicu- 
larly over 46, and as far from 46 as 30 from 83; and for 14, 
judge whether it stands horizontally opposite 13, and perpen- 
dicularly over 47. 


Block Ld. 


To determine 35, place first a point for 77. To do this, 
judge whether 77 lies horizontally opposite 76, and as far from 
76 as 47 does, (block De.) Then see if 35 lies horizontally 
opposite 77, and half as far from 77 as 76 does. For 49, you 
must judge whether it stands perpendicularly under 35, and 
horizontally opposite 6. 


Block Fb. 

For 19, see whether it stands perpendicularly over 76, and 
as far from 76 as 6 does; and for point 20, whether it lies hori- 
zontally opposite 19, and perpendicularly over 77. 

Block Qc. 
Does 85 lie in the middle between 13 and 14 (Block Dc? 


Does 86 stand exactly in the middle between 19 and 
(Block Fb?) Does 62 stand perpendicularly over. 85, and as 
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far from 85 as 13 does, or as 13 from 467% Does 53 lie hori- 
zontally opposite 52, and perpendicularly over 86? 


Block Ca. 


To determine 10, hold the thread perpendicularly over 10, 
and see whether the distance of the thread from 14 is contained 
in half that from 14 to 85, (Block De.) If so, divide 14 85 
into two equal parts, and mark one such part horizontally to 
the right opposite 14, on line 1419. Draw from this point per- 
pendicularly upwards; and where this perpendicular line cuts 
52 53, is point 10. 

Point 12. 


Compare the distance of this point from 10 with the line 52 
95, on block Qe, to see if 12 lies as far from 10 as 52 from 85. 


Point 11. 


Judge whether 11 stands perpendicularly over 10, and as far 
again from 10 as 12. Does & lie horizontally opposite 11 and 
perpendicularly over 12? 


Point 27. 


(Block Mb.) Hold the thread horizontally before 27, and 
see in what part it cuts 13 46, (Block De.) Mark this place 
on 13 46, and draw from this point horizontally to the left. 
Then hold the thread perpendicularly over 27, and see in what 
part it cuts 30 46. Mark this point of division on line 30 46, 
and draw from it perpendicularly upwards. Where this per- 
pendicular cuts the horizontal is point 27. 


Point 5. 


_(Block De.) This is determined in the same manner as 27. 
Now proceed to the perspective. 


Point n. 


Hold the thread horizontally before m, and see whether n 
lies horizontally with 27. If so, draw from 27 through De, but 
very lightly, a horizontal line as far as over 47. Here con- 
tinue the line drawn from 82 to 47, (Block Nb,) as far as to 
the horizontal line drawn out from 27. Where these two cut 
each other, is point 2. ' Now draw on Block Qc, 


Point 54. 


How this point is to be determined you will be able to find 
out yourself. It is done in the same manner as 47, on Nb. 
From this go to Ca, and place 


Point 87. 
It is determined in the same manner as point 64. Go on to 


Point 2. 


Draw from 87 horizontally to the right as far as over &. 
Then hold the thread perpendicularly before /, and see how 
many times the distance of the thread from 12 is contained in 
the line 12 53. Mark the place of the thread on 12 53 with a 
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int, and draw from this point perpendicularly upwards to the 
orizontal drawn from 87. Where these two cut is point J. 


Point m. 


Hold the thread horizontally before m, and see if m lies hor- 
izontally opposite 54, (Block Qc.) If so, draw from 54 
through Ca, a very light horizontal line to the perpendicular 
descending from 2. here these lines cut, is point m. Now 
place on Qc 

Point 55. 


Draw from m horizontally to the right till over 53. For the 
rest, this point is determined as / on block Ca. 


Point 67. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 67, and see whether it 
covers 5, (block Dc.) If so, place 67 on the perpendicular 
line drawn down from 55, where it meets the horizontal 
drawn from 5. 


Point o. 
It is determined in the same manner as point 55, (block Qc.) 


Point 78. 


78 is found if you hold the thread horizontally before 78, 
and see if it covers 27, (block Mb.) If so, draw a horizontal 
line from 27, but very light, to the perpendicular descending 
from o. Where these cut is 78. 


Point 17. 
It is determined in the same manner as 9, or as 55. 
Point 16. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 16, and see in what part 
it cuts the line 35 49. Mark this point on line 35 49, and 
draw from it horizontally to the right. Where this horizontal 
line cuts the perpendicular descending from 17, is 16. 

You have now completed this lesson. Thus far you may 
have remarked that only one thing was to be done to deter- 
mine points by means of the thread, namely, to hold it up per- 
pendicularly and horizontally, and to judge exactly where it 
cut in one or the other line. If you impress this simple pro- 
ceeding thoroughly upon your mind; and think why It 1s 80, 
and are always attentive to it, you will in future work with 
the greatest ease. ? 


oo 


Brincewater Normat Scuoot.—The next term of this School begins on 
Wednesday, the 4th day of December, 1844, at which time applicants for 
admission will undergo an examination in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, and Geography. Mate 

Those who enter the School are required to do.so with the intention of 
remaining at least two terms, which, however, need not be successive. 
Terms 14 weeks. 

Each pupil must bring a certificate of intellectual ability, and good moral 
habits. Males must be at least 17 and females at least 16 years of age. No 
one admitted for less than a term. N. Tiiinexast, Principal. 
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